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The second example I gave of interference in
liberty of contract related to married women. The
position of married women had been largely deter-
mined in the eighteenth century. What was called
her " equity to a settlement " was established about
1700. That gave a married woman the right to
obtain a settlement from the Court of Chancery of
her own property, which would otherwise have
passed straight to her husband to dispose of as he
liked ; and thirty years later the Courts established
what is called a " restraint on anticipation,'7 which
secured the income of a married woman not only
against the demands of her husband but also
the claims of her creditors. On the other hand
the ingenuity of the Lincoln's Inn conveyancers
destroyed the married woman's right of dower
against her husband's land about the same period.
In spite of all this her earnings were at the
mercy of her husband as well as any free property.
In the last half of the nineteenth century the
State interfered to protect her earnings and in 1882
gave her a right to her separate estate without
disturbing the protection given to her by the
Chancery Courts. The result of this revolution is
the family law of England as it stands to-day.
Under that law a man may cut his wife and children
completely out of his will, and during his life neither
the wife nor the children have any right to more
than being kept out of the workhouse unless he is
guilty of a matrimonial offence. One would imagine
that for a rich man to deny to his family all but bare
subsistence would be in itself a matrimonial offence,
but our legislators in their wisdom regard a single